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It occupied the angle formed by the junction of Lauren- 
ce's-streetand Shop-street, the principal front being in the 
latter, and' was composed chiefly of oak, said to have been 
obtained from Melifont park ; it consisted of three stories, 
the upper projecting beyond that immediately beneath. 
The upper or attic story was composed of strong square 
oak framing-, with spandril pieces, each piece forming; a 
quadrant, or segment of a circle, the interstices filled with 
plaister ; the principal, or, as we would now say, the dniw-_ 
ing-room storv, was of a more finished character, consisting 
of pannelling' or wainscot, each parmel being about a loot 
square, and fancifully carved in quaterfoils and foliage, 
executed in good style; the rails and styles were also 
ornamented with projecting pins or trennails. It is difficult 
to say how the lower story was -arranged, it having under- 
gone many alterations ; it was, however, extremely low, 
and latterly divided into several small shops. 

In the angle on the drawing-room floor was a handsome 
semicircular' bay window, consisting of four divisions, a 
pannel in the pedestal of which contained the arms of 
Bath, viz. a cross between four lions rampant, with the 
initials N. B. ; this pannel was preserved by Peter Van 
Homreigh, Esq. the late Recorder. There was another 
projecting window in Shop-street, but it did not appear to 
be of such antiquity as the rest of the building. 

On the bressimer, in Laurence-street, was the following 
incription, in the antique raised letters used in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, each about six inches long, and each 
word divided by a star : — 

MADE • BI • NICHOLAS ■ BATHE ' IN « THS "IEARE * OP * 
OVR • LORD * GOD • 1570 • BI " HIV *MOR 'CARPENTER. 

There is no doubt but at the time of erection this house 
was considered a " Chef-de-ouvre," and even in later times 
it was considered a curiosity, and commanded the admira- 
tion of many. Taafi'e, among others, remarks, " I have 
seen wooden houses in Pilnitz, Beickenait, and other towns of 
Bohemia and Germany, but none ofsueh curious and elegant, 
as well as durable workmanship." He has, indeed, made a 
tricing mistake, with respect to its antiquity, as he con- 
tinues, " The date was carved in the oak, in figures about 
two feet loan/.' and I think it was 1074! ! !" — thus adding 
only eighteen inches to the length of the figures, and 500 
years to the age of the house. 

The " Wooden House," after having, like Napoleon, 
" fulfilled its destiny," and being extremely ricketty through 
" old age and infil mity," besides suffering under the obloquy 
of a very indifferent character, having been for many years 
suspected of harbouring rats, reprobates, and typhus lever, 
was at length condemned to annihilation by the corpora- 
tion, and disappeared for ever in the year 1824 ; and the 
present handsome modern brick buildings were erected on 
its site. A. 

There is nothing, perhaps, which an Irishman, on his 
first visit to England, sees with greater surprise than the 
great number of old wooden or cage-work houses which meet 
his eye in passing through the towns and cities, or which 
give him a better notion of the ancient respectability, and 
the durability of the institutious qf the sister island. Of 
such early domestic architecture', he has probably seen no 
instances in his father-land, in which nothing has been 
spared or venerated for its antiquity, and every thing in- 
dicating the possession of wealth and prosperity is com- 
paratively recent or new. In such buildings, however, he 
only sees a description of house which about two centuries 
ago were the usual habitations of the higher classes in the 
chief towns of Ireland, though scarcely one of the kind is 
now to be found. Stone houses first came into use in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, and became general in that of 
her successor James. Brick houses followed towards the 
close of the 17th century. We shall illustrate this subject 
at some length in a succeeding number ; but in the mean 
time we cannot close this notice of one of the most curious 
examples of the ancient wooden houses which survived to 
our times without directing the attention of the reader to 
an interesting fact connected with it— namely, that the 
drawing and description given above are the work and 
contributions of one of that class in whose service we are 
labouring— the people, a journeyman house-painter, who 



preferring the cultivation of his mind to the riotous and 
ruinous indulgence of the pot-house, has acquired, in ad- 
dition to the preservation of his health, the power of sketch- 
ing like an artist, and of writing like a gentleman. In 
availing ourselves of his assistance, we are happy to pay 
him the homage of our respect, and to do him the justice 
of bringing his merits before the public ; and we shall add, 
that such a man as Mr. Armstrong, of llatielagh, would 
not in any other country but our own remain long without 
such friendlv protection as would place him in a situation 
befitting his' talents, and deserved by his propriety of cha- 
racter. "■ 

PATRICK HEALTS WISHES. 

TRANSLATED BY JOHN H'aI.TON, ESQ. 

Oh 1 could. I acquire my fullest desire, 

To. tnouM iny own life,- were it given ;■ 
I would be like the sage, who in happy old age, 

Disowns every link— -but rwith \ heaven. 

An acre or two, as my wants would be few, 
Could supply quite enough for. my welfare; 

In that. scope I would deem my povyer. supreme, 
And acknowledge no king but — myself there. 

The soil of this spot, the best to be got, 
Should furnish me fruit — and a. choice store; 

Be sheltered and warm from rain and from storm, 
And favoured with sun-shine and moisture. 

My home should abound, and my table be crowned 

With comfort, but not ostentation : 
The music of mirth should hum round my hearth. 

And books be my night's recreation ; 

Delightful retreat, in simplicity sweet ! 

A wood and a streamlet should bound it ; 
And the birds when I wake, from each bower and brake, 

Should pour their wild melodies round it. 

This streamlet midst flowers, and murmuring bowers, 
In the shade of rich fruits should meander; 

While the brisk finny race, o'er its sun-shiny face, 
Should leap — flit — and sportively wander. 

These joys — yet once more might enliven my store, 

Redouble each comfort and pleasure ; 
A wife, ofsueh truth, such virtue and youth, 

That her smiles would be more than a treasure. 

Let nineteen, and no more, to my twenty-four, 

Be the scale of her years to a letter ; 
Then a babe every Easter, I think wont molest her, 

No— I warrant she'll tike me the better. 

IlardimaiCs Minstrelsy. 



CURRAN IN A DILEMMA. 

Curran and Burlington wero on a visit to n clergyman near 
Onflow, who had invited a party of jovial spirits to meet 
them. Dinner was appointed for' five precisely, as Curran 

always stipulated for punctuality. The clock struck the 

guests were assembled — every thing bespoke a joyous ban- 
quet — hut the Counsellor was not to be found six, seven 

enme — day departed, and twilight approached, people were 
sent in every direction, but no tidings of him could be heard, 
except that he had been seen in the garden at four o'clock.' 

Yet every now and then a messenger came in to announce, 
that " nn old man had seen a counsellor, as he verily believed, 
walking very quick on the road to Carlow." Another re- 
ported that "n woman who was driving home her cow, met 
one of the counsellors going leisurely towards Athy, and that 
he seemed very melancholy ; that she had " seen him at the 
'sizes that blessed morning, and the people towld her it was 
the great law preacher that was in it." Another woman who 
was bringing homo some turf from the bog, declared before 
the Virgin and all the Saints that she snw » a little man in 
black with a stick in bis hand going toward the Ban-ow ;' and 
a collough, sitting at her own cabin door feeding the childer, 
positively saw a « black gentleman going down to the river, 
and soon afterward heard a great splash in the water at the said 
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river; whereupon, she went Tiot-foot to her son, Ned Coyle, I' 
to send him thither to see if the gentleman was in the water ; ' 
but that Ned said, suro enuff nothing natural would he after 
going at that time of the deep dusk to the place where poor 
Armstrong's corpse lay the night he was murthered ; and 
ho'd see .ill the gentlemen in the country to the devil ( God bless 
them !) hoforo he'd go to the said place till morning early." 
» * » • » « 

The matter became too serious to admit of any doubt as to 
poor Curran having met his catastrophe. I was greatly 
shockod ; our only conjectures now being, not whether, but 
horn, ho had lost his life. As Curran was known every day 
to strip naked and wash himself all over with a sponge and 
cold water, I conjectured, as most rational, that he had, in 
lieu of his usual ablution, gono to the Barrow to bathe before 
dinner, and thus unfortunately perished. All agreed in my 
hypothesis, and hooks and a draw-net were sent for imme- 
diately to Carlo w, to scour the river lor his body. * * * 

It was at length suggested by our reverend host that his 
groat Newfoundland dog, who was equally sagacious, if not 
more so, with many of the parishioners, and rivalled, in ca- 
nine proportion, the magnitude of his "master, was not un- 
likely, by diving in the Barrow, to discover where the body 
lay deposited — and thus direct the efforts of the nets and 
hookers from carlow. This idea met with universal appro- 
bation ; and every body took up his hat, to go down to the 
river. Mary, n young damsel, the only domestic who re- 
mained in the house, was ordered to call Diver, the dog ; — 
but Diver was absent, and did not obey the summons. Every 
whore resounded " Diver ! Diver!" but in vain. * * » 

Mary, the maid, was now desired to senrob all the rooms 
and ofliccs for Diver, while we sat pensive and starving in 
tho parlour. Wo were speedily alarmed by a loud shriek, im- 
mediately after which Mary rushed tottering into the room, 
just able to articulate : — 

" O, holy Virgin! holy Virgin! yes, gentlemen!; the 
counsellor is dead, sure enough. . And I'll die too, gentle- 
men ! I'll never recover it !" and she crossed herself twenty 
times ovor. 

Wo all now flocked round, and asked her simultaneously 
how she knew tho counsellor was dead ? 

Crossing herself again, " I saw his ijhost, plenso your rc- 
voronce." * * * 

" Whore ? whore ?" cried every body, as if with ono 
breath. 

" In the double-bedded room next your royorenco's," stam- 
mered the torn Red girl. 

We waited for no moro to satisfy us cither that she Was 
mad, or that robbers wore in the house : each person seized 
something by way of a weapon : ono took a poker, another a 
candlestick, a third a kniie or liro-shovol, and up stairs we 
rushed. Only one could go in, conveniently, abreast ; and 
I wus among the first who entered. The candles had been 
forgotten ; but tho moon was rising, and we certainly saw 
what, in tho opinion of some present, corroborated the state- 
ment of Mary. Two or three instantly drew back in hor- 
ror, and attempted to retreat, but others pressed behind ; 
and lights being at length produced, an exhibition far more 
ludicrous than terrific presented itself. In a far corner of tho 
room stood, erect and formal, and stark naked (my a ghaut 
should he), John Pbilpot Curran, one of his Majesty's 
counsel, learned in the law, — trembling as if in the ague, 
and scarce able to utter a syllable, through the combination 
of cold and terror. Three or four paces in his (rout lay Di- 
ver, from Newfoundland, stretching out his immense shaggy 
carcase, his long paws extended their full length, and his 
great head lyiug on them with his nose pointed toward lite 
ghost, as true as tho needle to the pole. His hind legs were 
gathered up like those of a wild beast ready to spring upon 
his prey. He took an angry notice of tho first of us that 
came near him, growled, and seemed disposed to resent our 
intrusion; — but tho moment his master appeared, his temper 
changed, he jumped up, wagged his tail, licked the parson's 
hand, cast a scowling look at Curran, and then a wistful one 
at his master, — as much as to say, " I have done my duty, 
now do you yours;" ho looked, indeed, as if ho only waited 
for the word of command, to seize tho counsellor by tho 
throttle. 

A blanket was now considerately thrown ovor Curran by 
one of the company, and he was put to bed with half a dozen 
more blankets heaped upon him : a tumbler of hot poteen 
punch was administered, and a seoond worked miracles ; the 
natural heat began to circulate, and he was in a little time 



enabled to rise and tell us a story .which no hermit even 
tolling his Inst beads could avoid laughing at. Related by any 
one, it would have been good ; hut as told by Curran, with 
his powers of description and characteristic humour, was su- 
per-excellent; — ami we had to thank Diver, the water-dog, 
for the highest zest of. the whole evening. 

The fact was, that a little time previous to dinner-time, 
Curran who had omitted his customary ablution in the morn- 
ing, went to our allotted bed-chamber to perform that cere- 
mony ; and haying stripped, had just begun to apply the 
sponge, when Diver, strolling about his master's premises to 
see if all was right, placed by chance his paw against the 
door, which not being fastened, it flew open, he entered un- 
ceremoniously, and observing what he conceived to be an ex- 
traordinary and suspicious figure, concluded it was somebody 
with no very honest intention, and stopped to reconnoitre. 
Curran, unaccustomed to so strange a valet, retreated, while 
Diver advanced, and very significantly showed an intention 
to seize him by tho naked throat; which operation, if per- 
formed by Diver, whose tusks were a full inch in length, 
would no doubt havo admitted an inconvenient quantity of 
atmospheric air into bis oesophagus. He therefore crept as 
close into the corner as he could, and had tho equivocal satis- 
faction of seeing his adversary advance and turn the medi- 
tated assault into a complete blockade — stretching himself 
out, and " maintaining his position" with scarcely the slight- 
est motion, till the counsellor was rescued, and the siege 
raised; 

Curran had been in hopes that when Diver had satisfied his 
curivsity he would retire; and with this impression, spoke 
kindly to him, but was answered only by a growl. If Cur- 
ran repeated his blandishments, Diver showed his long white 
tusks; if ho moved his foot, the dog's hind legs were in mo- 
tion. Once or twice Curran raised his hand ; but Diver, 
considering that as a sort of challenge, rose instantly, and 
with a low growl looked significantly at Cuvran's- windpipe. 
Cm ran, therefore, stood like a model,, if not much like a 
marblo divinity. — Harrington's Sketches. 

FLEMISH HOUSES OF INDUSTRY. 

At. Strasbourg, and in most of the great towns in Flan- 
ders, houses of industry are established with a view to 
extirpate idleness, beggary, and mendicity. These work- 
houses are in every respect masterpieces of political eco- 
nomy. 

In one of the largest of the suppressed convents, they 
have fixed in the kitchen a kiln to prepare cheap soups. 
In the rooms of the ground floor are set up looms for wea- 
ving. In the galleries and sleeping rooms are placed 
wheels and machines for spinning ; and where the size will 
admit of it, they form eating rooms, and reserve a part for 
chambers, in wnich some slight works, such as plaiting of 
straw, and making hats, may be performed. 

At eight in the morning the gates are opened, and there 
enter men and women of every age, who have no work in 
the town ; mothers with their families, servants out of 
place, labourers who have no masters, and children whose 
fathers and mothers, because of the labours necessary for 
their subsistence, cannot have an eye over them. After 
this voluntary entrance, the police officers traverse the 
town arid send every beggar and idle person they meet 
willi to the house of industry. 

As each person crosses the threshold of the door an 
account, is taken of him for a share in the distribution of 
the soup, bread, and water. There is no need of strength 
or talent to give a right to this barely necessary refresh- 
ment ; but afterwards every person who is able is put to 
work, mid receives wages unci an augmentation of food. 
His pay is proportioned to his capacity; but nevertheless, 
it is fixed below what is given in private manufactories, 
that the bait of a little higher wages may rouse the work- 
man, and engage him, by removing to a manufactory, to 
leave his place vacant in the workhouse. Every attention 
is paid to the proper distribution of labour according to 
the ages of the individuals. If a woman enters with five 
children, the eldest sits down at the wheel ; the second, 
at some paces distant, picks wool or cotton ; the third, 
whose arms cannot teach to turn the wheel with one hand, 
aiid to stretch out the other to carry the thread round the 
bobbin, movea-the wheel,- while a. little comrade carries the 
w-ool'or oottuu-'to ,the. other eiid of the beara ; the fourth 



